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prosecution's case and for photo of Ruchell) 

MAGEE TESTIFIES AS DEFENSE CLOSES ITS CASE: 

"IN MY MIND WAS OVERCOMING OPPRESSION" 

by Bob Barber 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--As the defense case came 
to a close in mid-March, Ruchell Magee told the jury 
of 9 white and '5 blacks that if he could not prove 
to the jury's satisfaction that his original 190S 
conviction was illegal and that he has been a vie-' 
tim of a statewide conviction to silence him, then 
he VN?ould plead guilty to the charges of murder and 
kidnapping stemming from the August 7, 19 70 Mann 
County Courthouse e&cape attempt . 

"I'm not guilty, but I'm laying my life on the 
line to prove this fact," Magee told the jury from 
his seat at the defense table. He had been denied 
permission to sit in the witness stand by trial 
judge Morton Colvin, who contended that Magee's "dis- 
ruptive behavior" in the past made it dangerous for 
him to be so close to the judge and jury. 

Ruchell 's testimony was the first time since 
his 1963 conviction that he has been able to pre- 
sent his own position on that case to the public. 

It also represented a change in his approach to this 
trial, a trial whose legitimacy he at first denied 
because he had been refused the right to defend 
himself. 

He apparently changed his mind when his court - 
appointed lawyer, Robert Carrow, effectively at- 
tacked the prosecution's case on cross examination 
and presented a defense in accordance with Magee's 
wishes . 

Magee addressed the jury in a quiet but in- 
tense voice for five hours, referring occassionally 
to legal documents cpil.ed' high on the table in front 
of him. He described in great detail his many le- 
gal attempts to overturn his 1963 conviction, ex- 
plaining the different types of writs he had filed, 
the legal points raised and the cases cited in each 
one, and the reasons given by the courts for deny- 
ing or dismissing each one. "Trying to expose what 
is going on to the courts is like talking to a 
wall," he told the jury. 

The primary document he referred to was an 
appeal transcript from the 1963 Los Angeles trial 
in which he was found guilty of robbery and kidnap- 
ping. The transcript, he said, omitted crucial 
apsects of the trial, thus obscuring its illegality 
from appeals courts and the public. 

Among those portions he listed as omitted were 
his attempts to fire his court-appointed lawyer for 
incompetence, and theprosecutor ' s closing argument 
in which he attributed a coerced and contradictory 
confession by Magee's co-defendent to Ruchell as 
well . 

This conviction was reversed on a technical- 
ity involving the co-defendent, Magee described 
this move as "using a small act to obscure a vic- 
ious act, not to grant justice but to deny it and 
prevent the use of perjured testimony from bemg 


exposed It's using fraud to strengthen fraud," 

At tlic re-trjal in 1965, Ruchell explained, 
anotlicr court-appointed lawyer entered a plea of 
not guilty by reason of insanity. The judge, who 
was the same one who presided at the first trial , 
ordered Magee gagged and beaten when he objected 
to the plea, He was again convicted. 

Magee called the August 7 escape attempt a 
"slave rebellion" and said he joined it "mainly to 
save my life from a conspiracy to systematically 
murder me at San Quentin--a plot by judges, prison 
officials and the Attorney General's office to mur- 
der me in order to hide their crimes of illegally 
holding me in prison on a known fraud conviction. 

ITie state cannot answer to this conviction, cannot 
show cause why I should be imprisoned. So to ac- 
complish this I must be isolated, silenced, held in- 
communicado , " 

The impact of his testimony, though, was not so 
much in the way of dramatic revelation about the 
August 7 escape attempt, or even about his past ex- 
periences with the courts, but more in what it re- 
vealed about the determination and desire for justice 
that has sustained him over the years of his impri- 
sonment as he tried to overturn his conviction. 

Prosecutor Albert Harris did not attempt to 
question Magee about any of the issues raised by 
Ruchell 's testimony about the prior conviction. Ra- 
ther, he focused his cross-examination on the events 
of August 7, trying to get Magee to admit that he 
was purposeful in all his acts. Harris tried to es- 
tablish that Magee was intent on killing the hostages 
taken by Jonathon Jackson, himself and his fellow 
black prisoners James McClain and William Christmas, 
if need be to escape. 

Magee responded to Harris by saying, "I could 
see what was happening and I couldn't see, I could 
hear and I couldn't hear. In my mind was overcoming 
oppression, and what was happening around me wasn't 
the focus of what I was thinking. I didn't want 
anyone to get hurt. Killing someone wouldn't have 
helped me prove what I'm proving here today." 

Magee denied that he ever touched the sawed-off 
shotgun with which the prosecution says he blew off 
Judge Harold Haley's face^ He said that the shot 
gun, taped to Haley's neck, was left hanging loose 
after the party entered the escape van and began to 
drive away from the courthouse. 

As the van began to drive away, prison guards 
opened fire. At this point, Magee testified, "Haley 
was in front of the van and then in the rear of the 
van yelling 'don't shoot.' Suddenly he was knocked 
up against the wall of the van, bleeding," 

Magee explained that Haley's face still looked 
normal the last he saw him, before being wounded him- 
self He also said that he could not say who had 
fired the gun or at whom. 

An autopsy on Haley showed that he had a 38 cal- 
iber bullet in his lung, the caliber that the prison 
guards were using, A team of defense pathologists 
stated that Haley was dead from the chest would be- 
fore The blast to his head. 

Harris tried to get Ruchell to admit that he 
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wanted to kill Haley because he "hated judges." 

"I only hate one particular judge, Herbert V. 
Walker," Magee replied, "about as much as I hate 
you." Walker was the trial judge who presided over 
his 1963 and 1965 trials . 

Fears that Harris would be able to needle Magee 
into an explosion proved groundless. It appeared, 
instead, that Harris was the one flustered by Magee ^ 
calm demeanor in the face of his attacks. It is 
expected that closing arguments will be heard before 
the end of March, then the case will go to jury. 


tried to resign from the program as a CO. But in 
the fall of 1970, his CO application was denied. 

In the spring of 1971 he applied a second time 
for CO status which was approved by both a psychia- 
trist and chaplin, but again rejected' by the Air 
Force . He was then ordered to report to Wright Pat- 
terson in July of 1971. Ashley decided to report 
to the base on the advice of his lawyer and together 
they filed a writ of habeous corpus on November 8 
to force the Air Force to show cause why he should 
not be discharged. 
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AIR FORCE MD FACES COURT-MARTIAL FOR DISOBEYING ORDERS 

"MY CONSCIENCE HAS GIVEN ME LITTLE REST" 

DAYTON, Ohio (LNS)--Bruce Ashley, a 26 year old 
doctor in the Air Force, will face court martial pro- 
ceedings on April 1 for two counts of "willful dis- 
obedience of a direct order." He has refused to co- 
operate with the Air Force in protest of U.S. in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 

For over a year and a half Ashley had refused 
to start his internship or serve as a doctor in the 
Wright Patterson Air Force base hospital because of 
his anti-war views. However, he did originally a- 
gree to work reviewing medical records while the 
Air Force and the civilian courts reviewed his Con- 
scientious Objector claim . 

But in December, 1972, with Nixon's renewed 
and intensified bombing of North Vietnam, Ashley 
decided that even minimal cooperation with the Air 
Force was too much to bear. 

"My conscience has given me little rest," said 
Ashley in a letter to the base hospital commander, 
"especially during this past year as I have waited 
for justice in the federal courts while learning 
daily of our crimes in Vietnam. I must, and I am, 
now ceasing to work in any capacity for the United 
States Air Force. 

"Having made this decision, I feel greatly re- 
lieved, However, I also feel deeply saddened that 
I have nothing more to do or give for the Vietnam- 
ese to help end their suffering." 

In addition to disobeying the direct order to 
work, Ashley also refused to give a urine sample 
for "Operation Golden Flow", the Air Force project 
to test for the use of drugs on selected personnel. . 
"No one asked me if I was taking drugs, a question 
I would gladly answer. . . . By ordering a person to 
give a sample to prove or disprove something which 
he can tell, one questions his integrity, and, by 
so much, dehumanizes him," Ashley explained in his 
letter. 

If court martialed, Ashley could get a maximum 
of ten years in prison (five years on each count) 
and a dishonorable discharge. 

Ashley joined the Air Force in 1967 when he en- 
rolled in the University of Louisville Medical 
School on a military scholarship. While in medical 
school, however, he joined the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) and during his senior year (1970-71), he 
refused scholarship money from the Air F orce and 
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But the Air Force countered with a suit charg- 
ing that Ashley was attempting to breech his con- 
tract . They claimed that he owed them $36,000 in 
back pay and schooling. 

A little over a year later, in December, 1972, 
Ashley refused both to work for the Air Force in 
any capacity, and to give a urine sample for "Oper- 
ation Golden Flow". And it was then that he was 
charged with two counts of disobedience. 

Ashley was given loss than a month notice of 
the date of his court martial--originally set for 
March 26. He and his lawyers immediately asked for 
a delay past April 26. A Federal District court 
had previously ruled that the Air Force had 90 days 
in which to process Ashley's CO application or show 
in court why they would not do so. April 26 is the 
Arr Force's 90 day deadline date. 

But the Air Force agreed to delay the court 
martial only until April 1. "It definitely looks 
like they want to court martial me quick and get 
me out of the way," said Ashley, explaining that a 
court martial usually lasts only a couple of days. 
"We've asked for a federal court injunction to stay 
the court martial but there's more than a good 
chance that it won't be granted. And since I open- 
ly admit to disobeying the two orders in all likeli- 
hood I will be found guilty." 

If convicted and sent to prison ,Ashley could 
still be granted GO status and given a discharge 
but it will take time and probably a good deal more 
struggle in the courts to get him released. 

In the meantime, any money you can spare to 
help with legal expenses should be sent to the Bruce 
Ashley Defense Committee, PO Box 1625, Dayton, Ohio, 
45401. 
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OHIO GAY PRIDE COMMITTEE 
CALLS FOR NATIONAL GAY CONFERENCE, MAY 4-6 

COLUMBUS, Ohio [LNS) - -Workshops , films and 
videotapes, an art exhibit, a community- style dinner, 
a dance and an outdoor rock concert are some of the 
activities scheduled for Gay Conference, May 4-6 
called by the Ohio Gay Pride Committee , a coalition 
of gay groups from around the state 

Among the workshop topics will be legal re- 
forms, community centers, small town gays, counsel- 
ing, new research in social and behavioral sciences, 
gay studies and prison solidarity. Sunday will open 
with a rally and march. 

Registration fee is $3. Get in touch with the 
committee at 1739 N. High St, #3, Col’-''hus, Ohio, 
43210. (A14) 4-22-92T2-:- Indicate if housing is nee^- 
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WVA, SANITATION STRIKE ENTERS 9th MONTH; 

"IT'S JUST POOR WHITES AND BLACKS TOGETHER" 

CHARLESTON, West Vi'gmia TLNsj--"We fe showing 
the mayor that this thing won t just disappea< !ike 
a fairy tale," said Hollie Brown, president or the 
union of sanitation workers who have been on strike 
in Charleston to*" nearly n^ne months The union, 
which is about halt black and halt white, has re- 
ceived a tremendous amount or support from a wide 
variety of both white and black people in the citji 
--other union members, students and v.'erg^ have 
formed a coalition La'ied Operation Human Diymtj' 
which has organized marches, rallies and has leaf- 
letted and raised monej' tor the strike fund 

In those nine months men have been busted 
(hundreds of charges aga'nst at least ?5 people '-ang- 
ing from conspiracy to b'ocking t'atficj, threaten- 
ed with guns and pick hand'es wielded b^' police and 
scabs, and sometimes phy s ^ ,.a i Ij- ot tacked as we i i as 
stopped from picketing by a court orde- But, as 
Hollie Brown says, "We re sticking it out " 

The strike, which began on ,jui> a , <9/2, 
started as a walkout or near i v 200 san'taion work- 
ers who demanded I) recognition ot thew lo,,di 
union--1548 American Federation oi State, County 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCMEj; 2) a written con- 
tract including a tair g-ievance procedure and 3j 
return to work w-lhout reprisals tor dii men on 
strike, including 52 men n 'ed as "nng leaders" 
of the strike 

"None ot this would cost this city a single 
penny," pointed out the Operation Human Dignity 
Voice, a paper put out by the Coalition 

The city workers had already won these demands 
in a three day strike in Maa- 1970 The then mayor 
of Charleston, Elmer Dodson, signed a written a- 
greement with the union But after a ^ear ot work 
under this contract, Charleston eiecteo a new moyor , 
Democrat John Hutchinson, who almost ' mimedi ate ly 
entiarked on a campaign to crush the union--violdt- 
ing the contract at e.era opportunua 

He ignored estab'isheo grievance procedures, 
transferred workers without consultation w’ th the 
union and final 'a fred one worker, George Mitch- 
ell, who had 7 years seniority This tiding brought 
things to a head and on September 14, i97l the 
Workers went out on strike again Thea returned 
to work when Hutchinson promised to respect the 
contract-, however he continued to ignore the a- 
greement--transferring workers and in some cases 
shutting them out of jobs When the contract ex- 
pired on May 21, 1972, the workers attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to meet with the mayor and were tino'iy 
forced to strike. 

In September, the cuy got an mjunct'on which 
prohibited the strikers f'^om picketing at any city 
facilities So the strikers and their supporters 
started boycotting the businesses owned by City 
Council members who voted agamst recogniz’ng the 
union and supported the mayor 

So far, according to the strikers, the strike 
has cost the city about $2,000,000--inc 'udmg po- 
lice overtime, free lunches for strike breakers, 
ax-handles for scabs an d po hce. and plast u gar- 
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bage bags to contain unco'iected garbage 

The Chd' lepton City workers Union was first 
started in 1968 umorig the mostly all black work- 
ers in the incinerator depu' iment- -hand) ing the 
garbage (Predominantly whites work on the street 
depar tnien t- -wh I ch maintains the streets and 
picks up the large items like furniture and re- 
tridgerators wh-ch a-e left out on the street,) 

"The m,.iner dtor job was the riostiest job in 
the City of Charleston, and you got the least pay," 
remembers Char le^ biiiith, one ot the founders of the 
union and the fa-mer president, "you re exposed to 
dll kind OI waste iriote'idi. We didn't have water 
cans on the trucks I’Ke the other departments. 

You had to stop and ask people on the route for 
water You held to be caret ul --some people will 
hurt j-our reelings, just over a drink of water. 

If a fellow called in sick, he'd yet fired" 

"Alter the "street department found out that 
we was organized, they wanted to get organized. 

U.sea to be thejr were treated betler than us ■ But 
after we got Organuea, the 'nc’ne'^ator was 
strong and [the c'tyj knew they couldn't mess with 
us, so they concentrated on the street department 
and Just kept picking on the fellows Over there. 

"So we talked to a couple of the fellows, and i 
then we had them talk to a lew more and get 
them to come out to a meet-ng Next thing you know, 
we had the whole shebang," 

"Before the union," said Hoi'te Brown, "there 
was no cCmmun ' Co t >cn between the blacks on the 
incinerator department and the whites in the 
street department Tne union brought that about," 

Albert Quig-ey, the treasurer of the union, 
who is white, said, "The mayor tried to make a 
racial issue out ot the strike Of course there 
are more blacks than whites and the black popula- 
tion takes a greater interest than the whites in 
the raliies--the black chu ches and all, more than 
the white churches But sti'ii it isn't a racial 
thing, It isn t black or white, it's just, you 
might say, the poor white-, and blacks together..,.". 

So nine mionths alter it started, the strike 
plus the boycott is sf ii continuing Harassment of 
the striking workers is ^till ccntinumg. A 
cemetary was vandalized and the c’ty blamed it 
on the sanitation workers "We re constantly ar- 
rested fur little or no reason at ai)," said Hollie 
Brown "1 was arrested lor assauld on a truck, 
brandishing a deadly weapori--a rOck which I didn't 
have--and be-ng drunk, which 1 later proved was false 
because 1 don t drink J think I’ve been arrested 
now eight times with M charges When I was arrested 
assualt on a truck, the cop puMed a pistol out 
and told me he d blow my b>ains out and a11 that. 

"A policeman told one of our men, "If you 
keep coming out here at night, they're going to 
1 1 nd you w'th yOur Tiead busted in and nobody will 
know who s done it " 

But tne support )5 d'so growing Arnold Miller, 
the newly elected president of the United Mine 
Workers, has come to Charleston to make speeches 
supporting the ^tri^kers And he has also put the 
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force of the UMW's $400 million retirement fund 
behind his words . 

The UMW, now under rank and fi le leadership, 
wants to move its main offices from Washington 
back into the coal country. But, Mi Her warned, 
it seems that "the labor atmosphere in Charleston 
is such that he wouldn't recommend the UMW moving 
its offices and its retirement fund there 


And the strikers themselves are not giving up 
"All in all, I feel that everything I have been 
through is well worth it," said Hol'ie Brown 
"There was too much gained in those two years we 
had the union to give it up The union has meant 
people in need, people struggling together to ac- 
complish something," 


Send any funds for support you can to City 
Employees Relief fund, PO Box 2405 Charleston, 
W. Va, 25329 
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(Thanks to the Southern Patriot and Hoi he Brown 
for the information in this story) 
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JUDGE STRIKES DOWN TINES TOR 
MINE SAFETY VIOLATIONS: 
"COAL MINERS ARE GOING TO SUTTER" 


THE STATUS OF THE CEASE-FIRE: 

REDRESS SPONSORS ANTI-WAR CONFERENCE IN N.Y. 

EIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Close to 400 people from the 
New York area met at New York University Law School 
on Saturday, March 17, to discuss the cease-fire 
accords, covert warfare , political prisoners in 
South Vietnam, amnesty and other war-related 
issues 

The 8-hour conference was sponsored by Redress, 
a group of New York-based lawyers, professors, etc. 
who got together last spring to coordinate their 
anti-was activities 

The conference featured several speakers as 
well as panels and workshops where some of the 
issues were discussed in more detail. 

NARMIC (National Action/Research on the 
Military Industrial Complex) was there previewing 
their new slide; show on covert warefare in Viet- 
nam, The show, which is not yet completed, illu- 
strates how 125 American corporations continue 
their war-related work in and around Vietnam in 
addition to taking over the jobs the Pentagon is 
no longer allowed to fill directly. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNSl--"Too many coal opera- 
tors respond to safety only when it hits their 
profits," said Bernard Aronson, a spokesman fo^r the 
United Mineworkers , commenting on a recent District 
court decision which will make it impossible for the 
Bureau of Mines to fine coal mine operators who 
violate Federal safety standards "Coal miners 
are going to suffer," he continued 


The day's speakers included Jean-Pierre Debris 
and Andre Menras, twb French schoolteachers recent- 
ly released from Chi Hoa Prison in Saigon, and 
Daniel Ellsberg, who talked about the role of the 
individual in anti-war activities. Also among the 
speakers was David Marr, whose talk about the cur- 
rent status of the cease-fire is summarized here. 

★ ★ 


The ruling not only invalidates the bureau’s 
assessment procedure, in force for th*^- last two 
years, bu% also apparently relieves coal companies 
from paying $19.3 million in unpaid fines. 

Coal mining is undisputabl) the most danger- 
ous of all major industrial jobs in the United 
States, Aronson explained that miners don't '■.innk 
too much of the Bureau of Mines -- e spe c i d 1 1> of the 
fining system which wasn't very etfecti.e "But 
at least it was something," he said 

Judge Aubrey Robinson, who ^ttucl down the 
system of fines, said his decision "need not 
hamper enforcement" of Federal safety standards 
But the facts say otherwise As part ot h.s massive 
cuts in domestic spending. President Nixon -Idshed 
coal mine health and safety research by more than 
$3.8 million for 1974, 

And, at a time when one miner dies every other 
working day, Nixon kept the money for mine inspec- 
tions at the same level as this year- artually a 
reduction when inflation is taken into ar count. 

Since 1900, 100,000 miners have been kilied. 
"Coal mining does not have to be the dangerous job 
it is in this country," Aronson said "Just take 
a look at the safety records in other countries,," 

In January of this year the flag at the United 
Mineworkers headquarters flew at hail mast "in order 
to give miners the kind of respect in death that 
the operators deny them on the job," explained the 
newly-elected union's president Arnold Miller. 


Marr, co-director of the Washington-based 
Indochina Resource Center, defined the January 27 
cease-fire agreement as "a reflection of the real 
situation in Indochina " 

Admittedly, he said, the agreement cannot be 
considered a stunning -ictory for either side, but 
It does constitute an important victory for the 
Vietnamese by gaining American acknowledgement that 
Vietnam is one country Marx also reminded the au- 
dience that at this poin^: , 32 legally-constituted 
governments have officially recognized the Provision- 
al Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (PRG) . 

Mart argued tha^ the current fighting in Viet- 
nam IS not, as the press usually claims, due to 
"confusion over who holds what territory," because 
among the Vietnamese people there is no such con- 
fusion. Nor is the fighting due to "the alleged 
desire ot the Vietnamese people to go on killing 
each other " 

The fighting continues, he explained, because 
it is in Thieu's interest fox it to continue. Marr 
offered 5 reasons why strict adherence to the terms 
of the agreement would hasten Thieu's fall. 

‘"Thieu prefers the relative certainty of a 
military strategy versus a political strategy," 

The PRG has a broader base of support than Thieu's 
government and is much better organized politically. 
Tbieu IS certain to lose faster at the negotiating 
table than on the battlefield, where at least he 
has an arsenal at his d-isposa] . 


Eleven miners were killed during ^he month of' Match 2), 1973 
January--compared with 19 in January, 1972 
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*If Thieu, in enforcing the terms of the cease- 
fire, released the several million refugees he 
now confines in camps near major cities, and allow- 
ed them to go home, he would contribute to the 
strength of the PRG. 

*By maintaining his army and keeping it in 
action, Thieu exerts a kind of social control, not 
only over civilians, but over tlie military as well. 
If the army were allowed to stagnate, there might 
well be in-fighting among officers--'*intrigue a- 
mong generals.*' Such intrigue, with American 
support, killed South Vietnamese president Ngo 
Dinh Diem in 1963. It probably wouldn't kill 
Thieu, but any split in the ranks would serve to 
weaken his already shaky position, seriously 
threatening his control over what supporters he 
now has . 

*Now , probably over 200,000 of South Vietnam's 
non-communist Third Force is in prison and many 
more are threatened with imprisonment. Tliieu 
cannot afford to release these political prisoners 
as the terms of the agreement require. Now 
Thieu does not have to face this opposition direct- 
ly. If he released them, they would undoubtedly 
work quickly and effectively for his removal, 

*Lastly, if a real cease-fire was in effect, 
if military activities ceased indefinitely, Thieu 
could be less sure of ever getting American air 
support as time went on. As long as he continues 
his cease-fire violations, as long as the war goes 
on in this way, there is an opening for American 
bombers. If there were "peace," American bomb- 
ing would seem less justifiable. 

Marr contended that American bombing is pro- 
bably the only thing that will guarantee (at least 
temporarily) Thieu *s power. Marr considers this 
bombing a real possibility, and reminded the 
audience that we are approaching the time of year 
when North Vietnam's dikes are particularly siacept- 
ible targets. Nixon has already warned North 
Vietnam that he would resume bombing if the 
supposed' stepped-up flow of supplies from the 
North to the South continues, Marr listed four 
factors that will go into^Nixon's decision whether 
or not to resume the bombing of Vietnam: 

*Congress has been completely ineffectual on 
war-related issues throughout U.S, involvement in 
Vietnam, and most recently seems incapable of 
dealing with the cease-fire. While some members 
have raised their voices (recently New York Con- 
gresswoman Bella Abzug had the testimony of Debris 
and Menras read into the Congressional Record), 
Congress as a whole has been unable or unwilling 
to control the president's actions domestically 
or abroad, Nixon would undoubtedly anger Congress 
by resuming bombing, but will that make any 
difference? 

*The American public seems to have succumbed 
to the White House-Pentagon promoted "POW 
euphoria." The press has helped to make people 
so concerned with the fate of these few hundred 
released Americans, that news of cease-fire 
violations or Vietnamese prisoners gets relatively 
little space in the media and apparently has little 
effect on its audience. Would bombing Vietnam 
bring the publiccout of this euphoria, and if so, 
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how far? 

*U,S„ allies in Europe were extremely critical 
of Nixon's Vietnam policy, especially of the Christi- 
mas 1972 bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong, Nixon will 
be weighing the importance of this criticism^ 

*The United States has now opened relation- 
ships with China and the Soviet Union. Nixon will 
have to tc^isidcr what damage might be done to 
those relationships if he resumes the bombing. 

Though Nixon stands to lose a little in all 
four areas, he may well decide to accept whatever 
loss is entailed. He has taken such political 
risks before, and as Marr pointed out, he acts 
quickly. During the past :year, each time Nixon 
resumed the bombing of North Vietnam, he did it 
without preamble, taking America by surprise. 

We should not be so surprised again, and in 
anticipation of a possible renewal of the bombing, 
the anti-war movement should act to prevent it 
by demanding entire implementation of the Paris 
agreement- -including American withdrawal of support 
of Thieu. Nixon should not be allowed to justify 
a reescalation by adopting the "U.S. as mediator" 
role, stepping in where two warring Vietnamese 
parties cannot settle their differences. The U.S., 
which furnishes 90% of Thieu' s budget, is no unbias- 
ed observer in this war, and as a signatory to 
the agreement, the United States is required to*, 
abide by its terms. 

The American press must be pressured to take 
these issues seriously. At first, intrigued with 
the novelty of the newly-legitimized PRG, the press 
showed some interest in covering the cease-fire. 

But now, with the POW's coming home, and the 
initial novelty worn off, the media no longer 
concerns j.tself very much with the many violations 
of the agreement. 

* * * 

The Indochina Resource Center has published 
a 100-page illustrated handbook containing docu- 
ments and analysis of the 1973 Paris Agreement on 
Vietnam. "What kind of Peace" goes back to the 
Geneva agreements, outlining the recent military 
and diplomatic history of Vietnam. It includes 
chapters on Cambodia and Laos as well, and texts 
of relevant documents, including the Paris and 
Laos agreements. 

Copies ofl'What Kind of Peace?" are available 
for $1.50 from the Indochina Resource Center, 

1322 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

★ 

(Redress has its office at 156 Fifth Avenue, : 

Rm. 527, New York, N.Y. 10010.) 

(NARMIC is located at 112 South 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102.) _ 3 q. 

"Our ideas will overcome your ideas. We are 
going to cut the country's whole value system to 
shreds. It isn't important that there are only 
.800,000 of us Indians. . . lYhat -is ' important is that 
we have a superior way of life. We Indians have a 
more human philosophy of life.... We Indians will 
Show this country how to act Human. Someday this 
-country will revise its constitution, its laws, in 
terms of liuman beings, instead of property. . , • 

--Vine Ueloria, jr, author of Custer Died 
for Your Sins 


RUNAWAY SHOP IN PORTLAND ORLGON. 

B.P. JOHN FURNITURL COMPANY MOVFS SOUTH 
by a B.P. John worker 

[Editor's note: The examples of the runaway 

shop““compan ies moving to other areas m the coun- 
try or to foreign countries to t>nd a cheapen la- 
bor market"-are too numef'ous to mencon Emerson 
TV and Radio, Ford-Phi Ico, Zenith and RCA now have 
factories in Taiwan; Transitron and KoMsman are in 
Mexico and the Dodge Colt is made ent'eiy m Japan. 

Yet those arenJt the only examples. Many 
plants in the nort h , ,espec i a l I y those th-eatened by 
an out-spoken rank and file, have started moving 
down south where labor is cheaper and unions often 
non-exi s tan t . 

In early 1972, fireworkers in Akron were forced 
to accept work-rule changes that the companies said 
were needed to raise productivity (in other words, 
speed-up) after companies threatened to close down 
the pLants and move the industry out of Akron (read: 
down south). 

Other firms like B.P: John of Portland Oregon 
(part of Consolidated Foods) is going through with 
it. They are planning on moving their plant to 
Santa Ana, California, an a^ea of unorganized Chi- 
cano labor 

B.P. John makes furniture that >s sold in stores 
like Sears and Montgomery Wards One "antiqued" 
bedroom set consisting of one large bureau, one 
small bureau, a headboard and a mirror costs around 
$ 800 . 

"The only wood in it is the f*r molding around 
the top and the bottom of the chests and the pilars 
on the sides," said the author of the following art- 
\c\ei who works at B.P. John. "BP John's furni- 
ture is principally made of plastic and chipboard. 

The nail has long since been replaced by cheap 
glue and staples. It is 'cheap' furniture for work- 
ing class people to buy." (Consolidated Foods' 
slogan is "a company responsive to consumer needs"). 

jn the following article, which originally 
appeared in the Portland Scribe , one worker at B.P 
John talks about the move. ] 

PORTLAND, Ore. [ENSj-'Several weeks ago, B P. 
John Furniture Co, notified us that it was closing 
down all of the Portland factory except the uphol- 
stery plant, and were moving to Santa Ana, Calif- 
ornia, This will put about 400 of us out of work. 

The layoff of 400 mostly unskilled workers will 
have a definite effect on the Portland job market. 

The company does not plan to transfer any of its 
payroll employees, except bosses, to the Santa Ana 
plant. We suspect that the company plans to cut 
wages when they move south by exploiting the Mexican- 
American work force living there. 

This cut in labor cost will not mean a lower 
retail price on the furniture they manufacture. It 
will mean greater profits for B.P. John and Consoli- 
dated Foods (the 64th largest conglomerate in the 
U.S., which bought out B-P. John). 

The union hasn*t said whether it will or will 
not try to organize the workers at the new plant in 
Santa Ana. In general, the union has not been res- 
ponsive to the people it supposedly represents. We 
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are forced to join the union and pay its fees, but 
It doesn't assume any responsibility for us in re- 
turn These actions or rather lack of action, on 
the part of the company and union have forced us to 
organize our own group and to take appropriate action 
to defend our rights. 

An article appeared in our establishment paper. 
The Oregonian , January 27, stating that B.P. John 
wasn*t leaving the Portland area. But then on Feb- 
ruary 2, we received a letter from the company say- 
ing that they were relocating in Southern California, 
but tiiat our jobs would not be affected by this move 
until June, except for the normal seasonal layoffs 
of the furniture industry. 

However, the plastics department is already 
closed and the equipment has been dismantled and 
taken to Oklahoma, The machine floor is also closed. 

We are systematically denied honest information 
about the company's intentions, so that we are help- 
less to plan our own futures. We feel that the com- 
pany 15 keeping us in this state of ignorance so that 
they can count on our continued employment until 
they are ready to begin production in California. 

No one believes that the recent layoffs are 
■Simply "seasonal" as the company maintained in the 
letter we received. Every sign indicates that most 
of us will be out of work much earlier than June. 

The letter also stated that the company is pre- 
pared to work with our representatives concerning 
our future employment in Portland. In a February 
article in The Oregonian , Robert H. Nyssen, president 
of B.P. John, was quoted as saying that the company 
had started job-finding efforts and pension plan ar- 
rangements with other unions. 

B.P. John's statement- is nothing more than a 
clever lie to protect the company's reputation in 
the community. The company might, if it intended, 
find jobs for a few of the more skilled workers, but 
most of us are unskilled. We do not believe that 
the Portland area can produce 400 new jobs, especial- 
ly in June, when high school and college students 
will also be looking for work. We doubt that the 
company is doing anything towards the future secur- 
ity of the workers since neither they nor the union 
have given us any information about it. 

At the last union meeting we brought up the 
question of the closing of all case good operations 
(non-upholstered furniture) and asked what the union 
was going to do about it. The union man said that 
this would not be discussed at this meeting and that 
the union would negotiate with the company about it, 
but in secret. All of this concerns us and our fu- 
ture. So why are we kept in the dark about it? 

We can only surmise that B.P. John is not trans- 
ferring is workers because it does not intend to 
honor the current contract which it has with the 
union. The only condition under which B.P. John has 
any continuing legal obligation to the union is if . 
the majority of those working in the Santa Ana plant 
have been transferred from Portland, Otherwise B.P. 
John is free to set up a non-union shop and offer 
whatever conditions of employment it wants to. 

The worst of the situation is the older people 
who will be put out of jobs. Many of them have given 
20 years of more ot their lives, vet thev a-re c-h-i 1 1 
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MARINES TEACH COUNTER-INSURGENCY TACTICS TO 

BRITISH COMMANDOS AT CAMP LE JEUNli 

NEW YORK (LNS)--U*S,. military spokesmen 
have termed it a "coincidence" that 800 Bri- 
tish commandos are currently being trained in 
counter-insurgency tactics at an American 
Marine base. They deny that it had anything 
to do with the struggle in Northern Ireland 

The 800 troops learning the tricks of 
the trade from U.S. Special Forces [Green 
Berets] officers at Camp Le Jeune in North 
Carolina are part of the same detachment 
currently being used as the British occu- 
pation force in Northern Ireland. 

If the newly trained British soldiers do 
end up in the North it will not be the first 
time that the U.S. has directly contributed 
to the British effort there. 

By agreeing to replace British NATO 
troops stationed in Western Europe with 
American troops, the U.S. made it possible 
for Britain to increase its troop strength 
in Northern Ireland. 

Early in March, the U.S. obliged again 
by airlifting another 7,000 British NATO 
troops to the North in preparation for the 
presentation of the British "V/hite Paper," a 
soon to be released British policy statement 
on the Northern Ireland situation. And it’s 
a good bet that more U.S. troops will take 
their place in NATO. 

American investment in Ireland has been 
increasing steadily. Currently over $200 
million has been invested in the North and 
over $120 million in the South. U.S. invest- 
ments are second only to Britain’s. 

These shared economic interests have 
led to shared political interests on both 
sides. During the heavy bombings of 
North Vietnam last December British Prime 
Minister Heath was the only Western European 
leader to give continued open and loud sup- 
port to Nixon’s policies, despite cries of 
protest from the British people. 

At the same time that it is offering 
military aid to Britain, the U.S. govern- 
ment has been conducting a campaign against 
the Irish Republican Army (IRA) supporters 
in this country. Last June five Irish 
Americans were ordered to jail for refusing 
to answer questions before a Federal grand 
jury in Fort Worth, Texas that was investi- 
gating American support groups of the IRA. 

Similarly, in mid-February a Federal 
grand jury indicted a New York City bus 
driver on charges of illegally buying and 
exporting guns under several assumed names 
and transporting them to the IRA 

APRIL BILLS WILL BE COMING SOON PLEASE TRY 
TO PAY SOMETHING AS SOON AS YOU CAN THANKS. 


VETS PROTEST CENSORING OF "SUCKS AND BONES": 
"OUR PRESENCE WILL ALWAYS BE ABRASIVE TO YOU" 

NEW rORK (lNS;--CBS' recent decision to _ 
cancel "Sticks and Bones", a play about a blind 
returning G1 written b^ a Vietnam veteran, 
might have gone over big in the White House. 

But three Vietnam veterans, editors of 1st 
Casualty Press, which has published two books 
of poems and short stories by Vietnam veter- 
ans, were openly hostile to the move In a 
letter CBS network president, Robert D Wood, 
written March 13, the three wrote; 

"Your excuse that presenting the play at 
this time might 'be unnecessarily abrasive 
to the feelings of million^ of Airier i cans whose 
lives or attention are at the moment emotion- 
ally dominated by the returning POWs is ob- 
scene 

"CBS has devoted hours of coverage to- 
wards the Nixon administration s myth that 
the POWs are representati ve heros; the clean- 
cut all-American cliches the nation so fer- 
vently wished all Vietnam veterans to be In 
actuality, the majority or the POWs are ca- 
reer-oriented professi ona 1 s who voluntarily 
bombed schools and hospitals When captured, 
they were deservedly imprisoned for real crimes. 

"They were not, as Nixon claimes (News- 
week, March 5), under conditions that 'were 
the most barbaric in history ' Their treat- 
ment appears luxurious compared to the con- 
ditions that the American military and the 
Saigon 'gcverrme^f imposed and are impos- 
ing on their military and polit'cal prisoners, 
or the conditions their bombs imposed upon 
the people of Indochina The POWs are repre- 
sentative of our military and its actions 
only in their criminality. Their legacy should 
be one of shame as deep as ours 

"'Sticks and Bones', unlike CBS' fantasy 
parade, is the true story of many Vietnam 
veterans, men who no longer fi l into American 
society because they've seen what that society 
IS capable of doing to another cuUure If 
this truth IS abrasive to the feelings of 
millions of Americans', so be it. In their 
name we murdered more than feelings in Indo- 
china; their comfort no longer concerns us. 

"As president of CBS-TV, you are m a pos- 
ition to censor the truth In a larger sense, 
you are representati ve of an administration 
and of the many Americans who would prefer to 
hide the truth But while we live among you, 
with you , you can ' t . 

"Our presence will always be abrasive to 
you You can punish us, by not employing us; 
by sticking us in overcrowded, filthy hospit- 
als; by cutting funds for our education; by 
beating our artificial limbs into new bombs; by 
keeping us out of your sight and hearing, But 
as long as we're ahve, you'll have to face 
what we d'd, for we did it in your name " 

--30-- 
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under the age for social scciirtiy ov pension from 
the union. The pension Irom \ hc iitiitni con.sists of 
$30 a month plus $3 a niontii for each year over 20 
years. Obviously this small pension could only cov- 
er part of the cost of living. 

These people will be forced to take low paying 
and undesireable jobs because of their age, disabil- 
ities and lack of a marketable skill I'herc is one 
man who is 58 years old and has given 41 years of 
labor and four fingers to the company. Vet lie isn't 
eligible for social security or liis pension because 
he isn't sixty-five. 

Working conditions at the factory arc deplor- 
able. The main building was bought in 1891 and 
there hasn't been any improvements on it since tiien. 
One building which houses approximately 250 workers 
has only two rooms for these people to smoke or eat 
lunch in. The capacity of both lunchrooms combined 
isn't half of the number of workers in the plant. 

The only alternative is to eat outside in the 
open, sitting on the pavement, at the mercy of Port- 
land weather and trucks pulling in and out of the 
loading docks. There are a couple of loading docks 
that are covered and reasonably comfortable but 
there are signs posted that forbid eating there 

The entire building is a fire trap. One to 
two inches of dried lacquer is caked on the walls of 
the paint booths, and while the spraying is going 
on, highly flamable fumes are spread throughout the 
building. Trash, paper and woodchips are all over 
the floor. Of course smoking is forbidden yet some 
of the machines, such as electric sanders, throw 
off sparks. 

There hasn't been one fire drill in at least 
four months in which we were allowed to leave the 
building. During the last fire drill some of the 
workers were criticized for leaving their work pos- 
itions, We were not warned that these drills were 
practice, so it was assumed that it was genuine, 
which calls for an immediate evacuation of the prem- 
ises. Employees aren't shown the best and fastest 
fire escapes to use or shown how to operate the fire 
extinguishers . 


prepared for finishing., and although everyone in 
the finishing department starts out on the wiping 
line, men arc quickly promoted to higher paying jobs. 

Some women do become sprayers . but most of these 
jobs arc reserved for men because the spray stations 
are* positioned along the lire at places where cases 
have to be moved from one line to another--a job 
which is supposed to be too difficult for women 

In the cabinet department, the foreman told one 
woman that he would never allow a vvoman to work on 
the assembly line. Later he told her that he wasn't 
discriminating against women, but protecting them, 
because all the jobs in his department, with the ex- 
ception of those few' which women are allowed to do, 
require heavy lifting. 

The truth is that very few men there ever have 

to lift anything. We are aware that B.P John can 

be forced to hire women for these jobs, and that 
wieght limitations can no longer be used as a justi- 
fication for refusing jobs to women However, we 
feel strongly that no one should have to lift cases 
on and off the lines, man or woman 

We think that the company should have to re- 
organize the line in such a way that no one has to 

do this job. But clearly, B.P. John does not intend 

to put money into a plant which they soon intend 

to abandon and which they have patched up for the 
last year. 

Because of the number of employees involved with 
the layoff and the irresponsibility of B.P. John 
towards them, we feel that it is only right and log- 
ical to demand the following from the company 

1. An open line of communication with the com- 
pany concerning the number of people to be laid off, 
in what departments, and at wliat time. This infor- 
mation should be available directly to the workers 
without having to go through the union, 

2. The right to transfer with the company to 
Santa Ana without a loss in pay or a lower pay rate. 
This is especially important for the oldar people 
who cannot draw social security or a pension and 
need a job until then. 


There are more demands being made on the workers 
every day now. We are being pushed to do more work 
at a faster pace which will put us out of work much 
sooner. There is no concern over quality, as long 
as the mistakes can be glued, stapled, puttied over, 
sanded down or covered with lacquer. 


3. Severance pay equal to at .least one month's 
wages. This is to be paid to all those currently 
employed or laid off due to the company relocation. 

-30- 
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Many of the saws don't have guards, or the 
guards do not stop saw dust and other particles from 
flying in the eyes or hitting the face Goggles are 
not often available or are so old you can't see 
through them. 

Our comfort in the factory is and has been 
thoroughly disregarded. You can't open windows to 
cool yourself in certain areas of the factory be- 
cause it's a fire hazard; and the heating never 
works when you're cold. 


B.P. John represents itself as an equal oppor- 
tunity employer, but predictably, all the lowest 
paying, dirtiest and most boring, repetitive jobs 
are reserved for women. Men aic, with rare excepr 
tion, put on the cleaning line where the cases are 
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"The real lesson of Vietnam is what it may yet 
teach us about our genocidal history, about the real 
identity of American civilization as understood by 
its victims. The war which is climaxing on the Asian 
mainland actually began a long, long time ago in 
the United States. . . . 

"John Smith called the JamestotvTi native;^, a "vip- 
erous brood"; today the Vietnamese are "gcoks". . 
General Sheridan, who said, "the only good Injun, is 
a dead Injun" is echoed today by Ambassador Godley in 
Cambodia saying "the only good communist is ten feet 
underground." The massacres at My I-oi in 1968 are 
part of a consistent tradition of sadistir atrocities 
inflicted by whites on their native enenues, recall- 
ing the infamous 19th Century slaugluers at Sand 
Creek and Wounded Knee. . . The "body count" began in 
l:he Wild West, not in Vietnam." 

--Tom Hayden, The Love of Possession ‘ s a Disease 
with Them ' 
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b\ making hei file sunpler. but deeper and richer. That 
IS, bv trvmg to learn the meaning and substance cd life 
in all Its eomplexilies. by treeing herself from the fear 
o\ public opinion and public condemnation. 

Erma Goldman (1869-1940) 
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